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ROGERS’ PATENT BALLANCE FIRE ENGINE. : 





These Engines are constructed in a single cylinder, in a simple and compact manner, and have 
fully ten per cent advantage in the cost and application of power, over any engine now in use. 

The company have manufactured and sold over one hundred of these engines ; and they invariably 
predicate their sales on the condition that their engines are proved to be, on trial, of more power than 
any other engine, and of at least equal quality in all other respects. They do not attempt to specify 
the number of feet, or quantity of water which they can throw, for such things depend more or less 
upon circumstances which are subject to change ; but they are willing and desirous to come in ho- 
norable competition with any engine, and stake the chance of a sale with their reputation as engine 
builders on the result. The valves and air chest are so constructed that either can be examined 
without removing any thing else, and the whole machine can be taken apart and repacked in less 
time than any other. It is constructed with stop cocks to draw off the water afer using, which can 
be done in from two to five minutes, and is therefore in no danger: f freezing, even in the coldest 
climate. They are made to discharge from one to three streams each, and of any required size, 
from 8 to 50 men power. 

These engines are manufactured by L. Button & Co, successors to Wm. Platt & Co., at Water- 
ford, Saratoga county, N. Y., whose facilities for manufacturing are believed to be superior to 
any establishment in the United States. Situated at the head of navigation on the Hudson, near the 
junction of the Erie and Champlain canals, with an abundance of water power, they can provide 
Gémesives with materials « and Fernie work to any part of the country at the lowest rates. 
olipile, that is the ball of Zolus, which is described 

below. 





ANECDOTES OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 
Ne. II. 








All the inventions and improvements of modern| From a remote period, the great wealth of the 





times, if measured by their effects upon the condition 
of society, sink into insignificance, when compared 
with the extraordinary results which have followed 
the employment of steam as a mechanical agent. 
The force of steam, although it appears to have 
been known before the Christian era, was nearly al- 
together overlooked until within the two last centu- 
ries. The most important application of it which ap- 
Pears to have been made by the antients, was in the 
Construction of the instrament which they called the 





Egyptians particularly had generated a taste for uxu- 
rious magnificence, which that people early displayed 
in the erection of colossal and sumptuous buildings. 
The remains of their vast pyramids, temples, and 
palaces, evince a skilful practice of numerous devices 
to abridge and facilitate labor, and to give a perma- 
nence, almost eternal, to their gorgeous structures. 

It is probable that at an era coeval with the raising 
of these superb fabrics, some of the properties of 
elastic vapour were known to and applied by the 





priesthood in aid of the ceremonial! of their religion. 
The statue of Memnon is recorded to have emitted 
sounds, which were ascribed to the interposition of 
superhuman agency; and this widely promulgated 
notion directing the steps of devotees to the shrine, 
added greatly to the sacred fame of the temple, of 
which, in other respects, this image formed a spl¢ndid 
ornament. When the secrets of the waning faith 
were revealed by the votaries of a rival belief, the 
celestial harmony was then said to be produced by 
vapour, rising from water, concealed in a cavity of 
the statue, being made to pass through a tube, having 
a small orifice fashioned in a maaner similar to that 
of the pipe of an organ. As long as the fluid was 
heated by the rays of the sun, mysterious sounds 
were heard by the worshippers, which died gradually 
away, as the solar influence was withdrawn from the 
gigantc idol. 

A precocious germ, without a tendency to pro- 
gression, is characteristic of eastern art. Unlike the 
European races, incessant in t.eir attempts to en- 
large the circle of their knowledge and improvement, 
the orientals passively remained the willing slaves of 
first impressions, seldom exeiting a power to give 
those inventions they had so admirably drawn into 
being, that perfection and extension of which they 
were so obviously susceptible. 

Among the men of genius who enjoyed the patron- 
age of the munificent princes of Egypt one of the 
most distinguished was Hero the elder, the son of a 
Greek who had settled at Alexandria. At an early 
age, the strong bent of his mind towards mechanical 
pursuits attracted the n«tice of the celebrate’ Ctesi- 
bius; and the after friendship of that philosopher was 
the reward of his application and merit. Under his 
guidance, Hero aspired to celebrity asa follower of 
Democritus in philosophy; and some beautiful dis- 
coveries in mechanics recompensed the study of a 
long life, assiduously devoted to their cultivation, 








Tried by the high standard of even modern attain- 
ment, several of the machines described by Hero may 
be compared with the most useful, or the most inge- 
nious, of those which have been appealed to as proud 
monuments, placing our own age at an immense dis- 
tance beyond every other in mechanical invention. 
The fountain for raising water by the compression of 
air remains as he left it. The mode of forming a 
vacuum, by sucking the air, from a vessel, and pro- 
ducing a blast by a fall of water, as to be found in the 
“Spiritalia”; and the construction of the fire-engine 
was first learnt from his description. 

And if the numerous divices in his “Pneumatica” 
do not all possess the same originality and practical 
merit, this inequality, objected to as a blemish, will 
be found to have arisen from « circumstance which 
adds a grace even to his genius—from his enlightened 





mind appreciating with a generous liberality the value 
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of the labours of others. Hero, in his introduction, 
protesses to have made himself acquainted with the 
works of his predecessors and contemporaries, to 
have greatly admired their simple ingenuity, and to 
have been unwilling that such fine inventions should 
be overlooked or perish; he described them, there- 
fore, that they might be better understood; and, by 
placing them among his own contrivances, he not only 
ensured their being more widely known, but that the 
knowledge of them would descend to posterity, Hav. 
ing done this, his aim appears to have been accom- 
plished; for, apparently, considering them but as bril- 
liant first thoughts only, they were flung together, and 
left in a kind of affluent neglect, to be arranged or 
applied by those who had more leisure and less exu- 
berance of original conception. 


In thirteen problems, Hero operates by the action 
of heat on air or water. In two, the doors of a tem- 
ple are opened and shut by means of the rarefaction of 
air, produced by its coming into contact with the 
heated hearth of an alter; in another, water or wine 
is raised by the same means, and made to flow on the 
sacrifice, to assist in its combustion; this is combined 
with the hissing of a dragon ina fourth; and a rotary 
motion is imparted to a small stage, on which auto- 
mata are placed _in a fifth. In some of these, how- 
ever, from the construction of the apparatus, steam 
of low temperature would be produced, and assist in 
the action. But throughout, it is not quite obvious 
that Hero had a-notion of the distinction between the 
heated air and the vapour; or rather, he considered 
that the vapour owed its power to the heated air with 
which it was combined or mixed. He describes three 
modes in which steam is used directly as a mechani- 
cal power: to raise water by its elasticity; to elevate 
a weight by its expansive power; and to produce a 
rotary motion by its reaction on the atmosphere. 


On the lid of a box (fig. B) or cistern, a, containing 
water, Hero places a globe, c, also partly filled with 
the same fluid; a pipe, e, rises from the cistern into 
the globe. Another pipe, i, proceeds from the globe, 
terminating, over a vase, m, and the vase itself com- 
municates with the cistern by a pipe, n. 

When the sunbeams fall on the globe, they heat the 
water, and raise vapour; this, by its expansion, for- 
ves the water through the syphon, i, which, trickling 
into the vase, m, is again conducted by the pipe, n, 
placed within it, into the cistern. When the sun- 
beams are withdrawn, and the surface of the globe 
cooled by the ambient air, the vapour within is con- 
denced, and by this means a vacuum is left in its up- 
per part; the pressure of the atmosphere now forces 
the water in the cistern up the pipe, e, to replenish it, 
and the same operation of forcing water commences 
when the sun’s rays, falling on the surface of the 
globe again, heat its contents. 

Here, almost under any circumstance, the effect 
could have been but trifling; but in the second, (fig. 
A,) where the heat from a lamp, or from a fire, is 
substituted in the place of that proceeding from the 
sun, the power would not only be more available, bu; 
less hypothetical. 


A caldron or vase, a, has a pipe, c, inserted into its 
lid, formed at its upper end like a small cup, i, and 
contained a ball or hollow sphere, o. A fire being 
made under the boiler, the steam, rising from the wa- 
ter which it contains, flows through the pipe, and lifts 
up the ball placed in the basin, and keeps it suspend- 
ed in the air as long as the vapour rises with proper 
velocity from the caldron. 





PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 





In the article signed T, in No. 12 New York State 
Mechanic, there are several cases cited to show the 
propriety, wisdom, and necessity of a protective tar- 





iff; but as I deem them not fully conclusive permit 
me to offer the following for his consideration. Close 
our ports, or merely charge the duties proposed by 
the friend of a tariff, for the purpose of protecting 
our manufactures, and then let us show up the side 
of the picture that, as yet, has not been exhibited. 
Suppose the tariff to have taken effect—Factories 
built and building mechanics and laborers of every 
description are in requisition. For a time these will 
find employment at perhaps fair wages and all things 
appear to be working well. Other capitalists wishing 
to avail themselves of the profits, if there are any to 
share in, commence building more factories. By this 
time foreign mechanics, artisans, weavers &c leari: 
that Jonathan has really set himself to the work of doing 
his own manufacturing, and as they cannot be em- 
ployed at home they come to the determination to 
visit him and see if he will employ them. So over 
they come by hundreds and perhaps thousands in the 
steam boats if they can, as this is now the shortest cut 
to the land of liberty, and to the machine shops and 
factories they wend their way with firm step and 
buoyant hearts, flocking like doves to their windows. 
We will suppose for the sake of the case that 300 
make application for work, 250 of which are wanted, 
(and so in proportion to any other number) a surplus 
of 50 men is created. These fifty men must have em- 
ployment of some rate, or they must beg or commit 
crime for a livelihood, for they cannot like Mr. Hud- 
son’s surplus workshops stand idle without conceiving 
or doing mischief, and seeing no chance to get work 
at the prices they have asked, they offer their servi- 
ces in their several capacities at 10 Dolls. less. Here 
are men begging work and every way well qualified 
to do it, but demand less wages. And what’s the 
consequence of such a state of things? Why, the 
different manufacturers wishing to avail themselves 
of labor at the cheapest lay hire those who offer to 
work for the least wages, and this done the others 
are turned out of employ to the number of the origin- 
al surplus. Fresh arrivals of mechanics, weavers 
&c., add to the surplus and swell the number to sever- 
al hundreds. The demand now for work being so 
much greater than the supply, another, and still an- 
other reduction in the price of labor is the consequence, 
and when this work of reducing wages is once begun 
who can calculate the extent to which it may be car- 
ried? Have manufacturers ever evinced that degree 
of sympathy for the mechanic or the laborer, that 
they would take in such and do any thing toward sup- 
porting them when not realizing any benefit from 
theirlabor? Ithink not. Look at the starving popu- 
lace of England—her mechanics—her weavers—and 
her laborers by the thousand are now suffering un- 
paralelled misery and degradation without one gleam 
of hope or succour from the source they had usually 
drawn from. Let them answer the above question. 
England is a manufacturing nation, and her govern- 
ment have recourse to the protective tariff policy to 
perfect the system. Let the farmer, the mechanic 
and laborer of these United States consider well the 
final consequences before they give their support to 
a measure that will draw into the midst of them a 
host of like occupations from foreign lands, who will 
like the canker worm of the Israelites eat out all your 
substance. The best way to protect the manufac- 
tures of our own country, is to prejudice public opin- 
ion against the use of foreign manufactures, do this 
effectually and a resolution will soon be formed not 
to use foreign manufactured articles though brought 
into the market, when they can buy the American 
which are equally as good. If, as Mr. Hudson has 
stated, “the whole country has a direct interest in the 
success of the American system,” the way to give it 
success, is that above recommended or suggested. I 
wish to see the success of the American system (so 
called) based upon the proper foundation. 
ONE WHO HAS A TRADE. 





THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


I find the following article in an eastern paper, under the signa- 
ture of J. A. S., the author of which I can discern. It contains 
much aagument in few words, and presents the subject in such 
a way as I think will edify those of your readers and contrihutors 
who take an interest in this controversy. 

A Report was made to parliament in 1840, by a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, of which Mr. Hume was Chair- 
man, concerning the eff-ct of import daties upon revenue and in- 
dustry. The inquiries of the Committee were very extensive, and 
their Report embraces a great amount of testimony concerning the 
operation of the commercial policy of the continental nations, as 
well as of Great Britain. From this Report, a writer in the 
Democratic Review deduces these four propositions, which are 
fully sustained by the testimony. 1. That wherever, and just so 
far as, the restrictive policy prevails, the rights and interests of 
industry have suffered. 2. That in those nations, that have adopt- 
ed the policy, branches of industry not protected are vigorously, 
and successfully prosecuted. 3. That where the system had never 
prevailed, industry has attained the greatest energy, ond a perma- 
hent prosperity, proof against competition and all the ordinary vi- 
cissitudes of trade. 4. While in those nations, whose industry is 
generally free, the least prosperous employments are those, which 
are specially protected. Of the last class are Saxony, and some 
of the other smaller German States. The commercial policy of 
nearly all Europe is restrictive, almost to the verge of prohibition, 
We were made tolerably familiar with the condition of labor in 
continental Europe, so far as it is represented by wages, during 
the debate on the Sub Treasury Bill, a year or two ago. The re- 
sults of protection may be stated in general to have been—popula- 
tions ill-clothed, ill-fed and ill-lodged ; agriculture stagnant; trade 
subject to constant and destructive fluctuations; resources but 
half developed ; and a social existence insecure and disturbed by a 
constant fear of tumult and riot, which cannot be whoily allayed 
where the people are — down by the iron band of absolute des- 
potism. But in Great Britain, of whose industrial policy protec- 
tion is the one all-embracing principle and vital element, the dis- 
astrous folly of the system is most fully developed. Of the Irish 
peasantry, the only subsistence of every third man during thirty 
weeks in the year i# a scarcity of third rate potatoes. The condi- 
tion of the English and Scotch laborer scarcely better. Poverty, 
enforced idleness, starvation and nakedness in the midst of fall 
warehouses and overflowing granaries, wretchedness of ev 
form and aggravation; in London 230,000 beggars, thieves and 
vagrants ; 15 000 operatives in Manchester, and 40,000 in Liver- 
pool living and famishing in dark, damp, ill-ventilated cetlars, and 
thousands in every city and manufacturing town inhabiting the 
same noisome abodes: in Bristol 40 families in every hundred oc- 
cupying but a single room: or as one example of multitudes like 
it,—in one small garret a husband sick with typhus fever, a sick 
child lying across the sick father’s bed, two other children lying 
ander the bed, two window recesses occupied by two Irish lod- 
gers,—the wife sleeping at night in her sick busband’s bed, and 
by day taking in washing which she is obliged to bang up in the 
room to dry, because the parish authorities have forbidden the ex- 
posure of linen at the windows. Such are some of the common 
scenes in the condition of the protected’ laborer of Great Britain. 
This is the ‘ er labor of the old world,’ against which the 
humane policy of America is attempted to be re-enlisted. Such 
are the fruits—and I care not if it be said only, such are the un- 
failing concomitants of a policy, which ia urged upon our adop- 
tion, because it is essential to the protection of the American la- 
borer.” 

In strong and beautifal contrast to this, let us look to Switzer- 
land, the land of Alps, and glaciers and everlasting snows, lying 
there amongst hage, rocky precipices, precipitous defiles, and nar- 
row vallies, and girt in on every side by, and occupying the lofti- 
est mountain masses of Europe ; cut off from the sea by hundreds 
of miles of mountains whose peaks rise into the region of eternal 
ice: destitute of almost every natural advantage of climate, soil, 
situation and internal resources; depending upon other nations for 
the raw material of almost every manufacture and process of art; 
a country to which, above all others on the whole face of the 
earth, if the protective policy be true, protection should be abso- 
lutely indispensible; and surrounded on every side by nations, 
whose commercial systems are restrictive and exclusive. Yet no 
country in Europe presents such a picture of general comfort, 
prosperity and intelligence. A recent letter from that country, 
written by an intelligent Englishman, is before me, from which i 
make the foilowing extract. ‘* Let the traveller enter Switzerland 
from any side, France, Italy, or Germany, and he will no sooner 
have crossed the frontier, than he will perceive a siriking improve- 
ment in the condition of every thing around him. He will feel it 
in the carriage in which he travels, in the roads ax he glides along 
them ; he remarks the substantial farm-buildings, and is struck 
with the cleanliness, activity and prosperous appearance of the 
towns; entering the hotels, he finds them incomparably superior 
to any others on the continent. So much for the surface. If be 
prosecutes his inquiries a little deeper, he finds education more 
widely diffused than in any of the surrounding nations, and he is 
surprised to find himself in the midst of one of the richest and 
most enterprising, as well as the most intelligent poople of Eu- 





ro! Rad 

ihe in all Switzerland there is not to be found oue of these evi- 
dences of modern civilization, a custom house. Yet she is able to 
enter into successful rivalry with other nations most highl, favor- 
ed by nature and aided by the protective legislation of powerful 
gover ts. Her factures in the markets of the 
world with those of Manchester and Glasgow. The posperity of 
Switzerland is doubtless the result of her freedom ; and especially 
of the freedom of her industry, without which political freedom can- 
not secure prosperity,—cannot even itself long endure. The Swiss 
themselves attribute it to the freedom of their trade, to which the 
have always clung. They are the only nation in Europe whic 
has inflexibly tai free ¢ ce. They have no com- 
mercial ise, Do pr tariff’. Every individual is left at 
full liberty to employ his industry, and dispose of its fruits, to buy 
and sell where he chooses, without let, or hindrance, or regulation 
from his government. 

Here then is an authentic scripture, written as it were by the 
finger of Providence. In the midst of nations, whose mutual poli- 
cy even in the times of professed peace, is selfish, hostile, circum- 
ventive, a system of constant aggression and violation of the laws 
of nature under the plausible pretence of self-protection ; one na- 
tion has had the wisdom to perceive and to reject the sophistries 
of a false political economy, to embrace and to live the idea, that 














* I have been told that a writer in the neighborhood has said that it would 
be as logical to impute the distress of the English oenaion to Chri-tianity, a9 
to the protective policy :—thus; laborers in England suffer great distrese ; Eng: 
land ss a Christian nation, (Christian!) ; re, &c.Q E.D. And this # 
rechoned as close a syliogisin, as if protection, instead of Christianity, were the 
minor proposition. i shall not venture to chop logic with so discriminating & 
seer. 
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freedom is the proper state of man in bis most comprehensive, as 
well as most private relations? ‘The result, on both sids, is be- 
fore the world. Which shall America follow ?—What shall save 
us from the ¢ q of the adop of false commercial aud 
industrial systems, which have attended them everywhere else? 
Some bave imagined a preventive and restorative power in free 
itical institutions, which is able ever to counteract the laws of 
ature, and ward off the ulti c 1 of a vicious poli- 
cy. But forms of government have in themselves but little power 
for or for evil. ‘They are at most only the garments in which 
the body social is wrapped up. Our condition doubtless contains 
many restorative energies, by which the natural effects of a res- 
trictive commercial policy will be perpetually modified, and their 
fall development be postponed for long periods ;—But a period, 
however long, that is still definite. ‘here is nothing in our poli- 
tical or social institutions to save us from as deep a penalty even 
as England is now paying. Even now shadowings of such a 
destiny are rising into view above the horizon. And it is to be 
borne in mind that, whatever difference in the forms of government 
there may be between America and Europe, our social system is 
essentially a reproduction and copy of the social systems of Eu- 
rope. 











SYNOPSIS OF LAW. 





BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
(Continued.) 


The drawee may annex what conditions he pleases 
to his accceptance, as to time, place and sum, and he 
will be bound only according to the terms of his under- 
taking. The payee or holder, however, ‘s not bound 
to receive such acceptance, but may protest the same 
for non-acceptance. 

If the drawee alters the bill on acceptance, he va- 
cates it as against the drawer, and all the prior indors- 
ers; but if the holder acquiesces, it is good as between 
him and the acceptor.—1 Taunton, 420. 

An acceptance, so far as the holder is concerned, is 
an admission by the acceptor that he has funds of the 
drawer in his hands, and constitutes him a principal 
debtor. 

Unless he be an accommodation acceptor, he is lia- 
ble to all the parties on the bill, drawer and indorsers. 

He will not be liable to the party for whose accom- 
modation he accepted. 

The drawer, by drawing and negotiating the bill, 
admits an indebtedness to the payee to the amount of 
it: but the payee or holder, to avail himself of that, 
must immediately on the drawee’s refusing to accept, 
protest it for non-acceptance, and give notice to the 
drawer. 

After protest for non-acceptance, and third person 
may accept or pay, for the honor of the drawer, or of 
any particular indorser. 

This is termed an acceptance supra protest, and 
subjects the acceptor to the same liabilities as if it 
had been originally directed to him. 

Such acceptor or payor has his remedy only against 
the person for whose honor he accepted or paid, and 
against all the parties who stand prior to that person. 

The holder is not bound to accept an acceptance 
supra protest, but he is an offer to pay supra protest. 
The protest must be first made, before there can be 
any acceptance supra protest. 

A bill or note originally negotiable, continues so in 
the hands of the indorsee, unless the general negotia- 
bility be restrained by a special indorsement by the 
payee. 

The undertaking of the indorser is to pay the bill 
or note in default of its payment by the acceptor or 
maker. The several indorsers are liable in their res- 
Pective order of priority on the bill or note. 

The first is liable to every subsequent bona fide 
holder, even though the bill or note be forged, or 
fraudulently circulated. 

There is an implied warranty on the transfer of 
every negotiable instrument, that itis notforged. An 
indorser is Iiable on a note payable to bearer as well 
as to order. 

The indorsement of a note not negotiable, is in the 
nature of a guaranty, and requires no previous de- 
mand of the maker, and notice of non-payment.—8 
Wen. 403. 

A materia! alteratica in the bill or note after in- 

orsement, invalidates it as against all the prior in- 
dorsers. 

A bill is not indorsable in part, without satisfaction 

the rest. Notes may be indorsed by an adminis- 
Wrator—2 Stra. 1260. 

If a blank note or check be indorsed, it will bind 
the indorser to any sum, or time of payment, which 
the Person to whom he entrusts the paper chooses to 
insert in it— Doug. 514. 

In the case of blank indorsements, possession is al- 
ways evidence of title. 


A bill or note may be indorsed for a special pur- 


NOTES. 


' Should add, at his own risk, or without recourse. 





pose, as to renew a previous note, and if diverted from 
that purpose the indorser has a good defence against 
all except an innocent holder, who has received it be- 
fore its maturity, for a valuable consideration, with- 
out notice, and under no circumstances caleulated to 
excite inquiry. 

A negotiable instrument may be indorsed so as to 
exempt the indorser from liability, as if the indorser 


A bill may be drawn by an agent. So also it may 
be indorsed by a person acting in that capacity, butif 
so, it must be done in the name of the principal alone, 
or in the name of the principal b_- , the agent. 

To render a bill or note available to the holder 
against the prior parties to it, it must be protested for 
non-acceptance and non-payment. This is necessary 
in order that the prior parties may avail themselves 
of the dishonor of the bill or note against those pri- 
marily liable. 

The protest and notice is usually done by a notary 
public, whose certificate properly authenticated by 
his notarial seal, is prima facie evidence of the truth 
of what it recites. Any one, however, can present, 
protest, and give notice. 

After the protest for non-acceptance, immediate no- 
tice must be given to the drawer and the indorser, 
who may be prosecuted forthwith, without waiting 
until the bill is also presented for payment and re- 
fused, 

Presentment for payment must be made according 
to the terms of the instrument. The same rules go- 
vern bills of exchange, and promissory notes, in re- 
gard to their presentment for payment. 

Bills and notes are usvally made payable at some 
particular place, and if so, the demand of payment 
must be made at that place. If no place is specified, 
the demand must then be made personally of the ac- 
ceptor or maker. A place of payment ought always 
to be inserted in a bill or note. 


Although in the case of a bill or note payable at a 
particular place it is not necessary to aver and prove 
a demand at that place, yet where it is payable on de- 
mand at a particular place, it is then necessary that) 
it should have been demanded at that place before | 
suit brought—S8 Cow. 271. 

A note indorsed for the accommodation of the ma- 
ker, and returned to him to be negotiated, having in 
it at the time it is indorsed, no place of payment, the 
maker, before parting with it, inserts a place of pay- 
ment in the margin ; this was held a material altera- 
tion and discharged the indorser.—19 John. 390. 

A bill drawn generally but accepted payable ata 
particular place must be demanded at that place and 
not elsewhere. 

The demand of payment of a bill or note must be 
made on what is called the third day of grace, which 
is the third day after it falls due. 


The maker or acceptor is entitled to all the busi- 
ness part of the third day to make payment. If the 
third day falls on Sunday, or any great holiday, as 
the fourth of J uly the demand must be made on the 
day preceding. The three days of grace apply equal- 
ly to bills payable at sight. 


In order to fix the indorsers, it is necessary to show 
a demand at a proper time and place, or that due di- 
ligence has been used to get the money of the acceptor 
or maker, and that reasonable notice has been given 
to the drawer or indorsers. What is reasonable no- 
tice is usually compounded of law and fact, and is for 
the decision of the jury under the advice and direction 
of the court. Notice to one of several partners, or to 
one of several joint drawers or indorsers, is notice to 
them all.—1 Camp. 82. 

Notice must be given by the first direct and regular 
conveyance after the demand. 

Each party into whose hands a dishonored bill may 
pass, is allowed one entire day for the purpose of 
giving notice. Each party, on receiving notice, should 
immediately give notice to the prior parties on 
the bill or note, in order to hold them, otherwise they 
are not liable to him. 

If the holder uses the ordinary mode of conveyance, 
he is not required to see that the notice is brought 
home to the party. 

Where the parties live in the same city or town, the 
notice ought to be personally served, or left at his 
dwelling house or place of business, or both. 

The substance embraced in the notice is to state the 
fact of demand and non-payment, and that the holder 
looks to the indorser. 





son to suppose he will accept the same, notice to him 
of the dishonor of the bill is not necessary, 

Giving time by the holder of a bill to the acceptor 
after the drawer has been fixed, will discharge the 
other parties to the bill, but the agreement for delay 
must be one having sufficient consideration, and bind- 
ing in law upon the parties. —12 Wheaton, 554. 

_ But if the holder gives time to the indorser, know- 
ing that the note was given for his accommodation, he 
does not thereby discharge the drawer. 


Forbearance to sue the aeceptor or maker of a note, 
or taking from him collateral security, is no discharge; 
but giving him new credit and time, or accepting @ 
composition from him in discharge, will produce that 
result. 

The drawer and indorser are sureties for the accep- 
tor, and the holder must do nothing to impair their 
right of resorting to him for indemnity. 

Receiving from the acceptor or maker a part of the 
debt, does not discharge the drawer or indorser, be- 
cause that is for the advantage of all parties ultimate. 
ly liable. 

The holder must not so deal with the acceptor or 
maker, by giving time or credit, or compounding, as 
to prejudice the right or remedy of the other parties, 
without their assent, in enforcing their rights against 
such acceptor or maker. 

The holder may give time to an immediate indors- 
er, and proceed against the parties behind him. 

A prior party to a bill is not discharged by a release 
of a subsequent party. 

But this order cannot be reversed, for the holder 
cannot compound with prior parties without the con- 
sent of subsequent ones. If he does it varies their 
rights, and therefore discharges them. 

The acceptor and maker are always first liable, and 
the indorsers, in the order in which they stand on the 
bill or note. 


If the indorsers are not legally charged, yet a sub- 
sequent promise by them to pay, made unequivocally 
and with knowledge, will amount to a waiver of a 
want of notice. 

So an indorser taking an assignment of property or 
collateral security from the maker or acceptor, waives 
his legal right to require proof of demand and notice. 

Receiving part of the maker or acceptor, is no dis- 
charge of the drawer or indorser; the first being prin. 
cipal debtors and liable at all events. 

The acceptor is liable, although the drawer’s hand 
be forged. 

The rate of damages on non-payment of bills of ex- 
change as fixed by the law of this state, is as follows: 
If drawn upon any person or persons in Maine, New- 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, or the District of Colum- 
bia, the damages are three per cent. If drawn upon 
any person or persons in North Carolina, South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Kentucky or Tennessee, five per ct. 
If drawn upon any person or persons elsewhere, ten 
per cent. 

Such damages are in lieu of interest, charges of 
protest, and all other charges incurred previous to and 
at the time of giving notice of non-payment; but the 
holder is entitled to recover interest on the principal 
sum, and damages from the notice of protest for non- 
payment, and the time when payment of the princi- 
pal sum shall have been demanded.—! R. 8.770, §18, 
19. The same rule obtains on protesting bills for 
non-acceptance.—1 R. S. 771, §22. 





The man who is applied to to take a newspaper, 
generally makes the plea of poverty. “I really cant 
afford it,’ he says, as though you were asking chari- 
ty of him. I poseny never knew a man in the 
country, says Dr. Franklin, who was too poor to take 
a newspaper. Yet two out of three, even respectable 
people, read no papers but what they borrow. As I 
speak generally, I hope I offend none. If I do the 
greater the necessity to speak out. Every man is 
able conveniently to take a weekly newspaper. The 
cost is four pence a week. How many who think 
themselves too poor to take a paper, pay a much 
greater amount daily fordrink! Miserable man, thou 
art poor indeed ! 

“Why are you so melancobly?” said the duke of 
Malborough to a soldier, after the battle of Blenheim. 
“T am thinking.’’ replied the man, “how much blood 
I have shed for sixpence.” 

A boy caught a hungry dog the other day, tied him 





If the drawer fraudulently draw a bill, knowing he 
has no funds in the hands of the drawee, and no rea- 


by the tail, and coaxed him out of his with a 
piece of liver. 
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EDMUND CARTWRIGHT, 


Inventor of the power-loom, unlike most of the exam- 
ples we have presented, had the advantages of a 
thorough education. though the fortunes of his family 
had suffered in the civil wars between Charles I. and 
the parliament. He distinguished himself as a poet. 
and by his literary attainments. It was not till he 
had passed his fortieth year that he turned his atten- 
tion to mechanics, at which time he was a minister 
of the gospel. The cir:umstances which led him to 
the invention of his weaving machine, or power-loom, 
as it is commonly called, are thus given by himself. 
In the summer of 1784, during a visit at Matlock, 
happening to meet with several gentlemen from Man- 
chester, the conversation turned upon the subject of 
mechanical weaving, in which it was unanimously 
agreed that weaving by machinery was utterly im- 
practicable. Sometime afterwards, a particular cir- 
cumstance recalling this conversation to his mind, it 
struck him that as in plain weaving, according to the 
conception he then had of the business, there could 
be only three movements, which were to follow each 
other in succession, there could be little difficulty in 
producing and repeating them. Full of these ideas 
he immediately employed a smith to carry them into 
effect. As soon as the machine was finished, he got 
a weaver.to put in the warp, and to his great delight, 
it produced a piece of cloth, such as it was. As he 
had never before turned his thoughts to mechanism, 
either in theory or practice, nor had seen a loom at 
work, nor knew anything of its construction, it may 
readily be supposed that his first loom was a rude 
piece of machinery. The warp, he says, was laid 
perpendicularly, the reed feil with a force of at least 
half a hundred, an! the springs which threw the shut- 
tle, were strong enough to have thrown a congreve 
rocket. In short it required the strength of two 
powerful men to work the machine, at a slow rate, 
and only for a short time. Having secured a patent 
for his machine, he condescended to see how other 
people wove, and was not a little astonished when he 
came to compare their easy modes of operation with 
his. He immediately set about improving his loom, 
but it was not till 1787 that he completed his inven- 
tion and took out his last patent. 

From the moment when his atttention was first 
turned to the invention of the power-loom, mechani- 
cal contrivance became the grand occupying subject 
of his thoughts ; and his children many years after 
used to mention often having seen their father walk- 
ing to and fro, apparently in deep meditation, and 
occasionally throwing his arms from side to side ; on 
which they used to be told that he was thinking of 
weaving and throwing the shuttle. With that san- 
guineness of disposition which seems to be almost 
a necessary part of the character of an inventor, he 
looked upon difficulties, when he met with them in 
any of his attempts, as only affording his genius an 
occasion for a more distinguished triumph; nor did 
he allow repeated failures for a moment todishearten 
him. Some time after he had brought his first loom 
to perfection, a manufacturer, who had called upon 
him to see it. at work, after expressing his admiration 
of the ingenuity displayed in it, remarked, that, won- 
derful as was Mr. C’s mechanical skill, there was one 
thing which would effectually baffle him—the weav- 
ing of patterns in checks, or fancy figures with cros- 
sing colors. Mr. Cartwright made no reply to this 
observation at the time; but some weeks after, on 
receiving a second visit from the same person, he had 
the pleasure of showing him a piece of muslin, of the 
description mentioned, beautifully executed by ma- 
chinery. The man is said to have been so much as- 





tonished that he roughly declared his conviction tha- 


some agency more than human must have been called 
in to assist on the occasion. 

The power-loom, when first introduced, and before 
various improvements were made in it, was scarcely 
equivalent in its results to manual labor. It was long 
opposed both by manufacturers and their workmen, 
owing to various prejudices: and a mill containing 
five hundred of his looms, the first which had been 
erected, was wilfully buratdown. In 1813 there were 
2300 power looms in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
in 1836 there were 117,151. 

In 1790 he took out a patent for combining wool, 
and altogether obtained ten patents for different im- 
provements and inventions. He was defrauded of 
the pecuniary profits which he might reasonable have 
expected from his great invention of the puwer-loom 
by various accidents, and particularly by the burning 
of the great factory soon after it was built. In fact 
the loom only began to be extensively used about the 
year 1801, the very year in which his patent expired. 
So generally, however, was it felt among the best en- 
titled to express an opinion on the subject, that to him 
really belonged the merit of the invention, that in the | 
year 1808 the spinners of Manchester memorialized 
parliament in his favor, who in 1809 granted him | 
about $45,000. This was less than he had expended | 
upon his projects, but it enabled him to pass the re- | 
mainder of his days in ease and comfort, an.i silenced | 
the attempts which were made to rob him of the cred- | 
it of having been the author of one of the most valua- 
ble presents ever made to the manufacturing industry 
of his country. He died, Oct. 30, 1823, aged 81. 

ELI WHITNEY. 

The invention of the spinning jenny and the power. 
loom had placed the process of cotton manufacture | 
in a condition to become the head of European manuv- 
factures. The series of machines were completed by 
Whitney, which not only facilitated the European 
manufacture, but rendered the article of cotton the 
grand staple of this country. A full biographical ac. 
count of him with 2 portrait may be found at page 20 
of this paper, which preeludes the necessity of repeat- 
ing the subject here. | 














| 
SPECIMENS OF A MODERN DICTIONARY. | 





Distant Relations—People who imagine they have 
a claim to rob you if you are rich, and to insult you 
if you are poor. 

Belle—A beautiful, but useless insect, without ' 
wings, whose colors fade on being removed from the 
sunshine. 

Heart—A rare article, somtimes found in human 
beings. It is soon destroyed by commerce with the 
world, or else becomes fatal to its possessor. 

Housewifery—An ancient art, said to have been 
fashionable among young girls and wives ; now en- 
tirely out of use, or practised only by the lower order 

Editor—A poor wretch who every day empties his 
brain in order to fill his stomach. 

Wealth—The most respectable quality of man. 

Virtue—An awkward habit of acting differently 
from other people. A vulgar word. It creates great 
mirth in fashionable circles. 

Honour—Shooting a friend whom you love through 
the head,’in order to gain the praise of a few others 
whom you hate and despise. 

hter—An agreeable and contagious convulsion 
of the human countenance on receiving a tailor’s bill, 
or being asked to return an umbrella. 

a—A species of dramatic entertainment to 
which the andience bring apples and oranges. 

Cigar—A slender, yellow, speckled tube, formed of 
the leaves of a wonderful plant, discovered by Ra- 
leigh. When women turn false, and men selfish— 
when your creditor duns you like a fiend, and your 
debtor takes the Act—when the future looks dark, 
and the present dreary—by the fragrance of this little 
instrument, extracted by means of fire, you are for a 
brief period rendered insensible to every sorrow, and 
lulled into dreams more entertaining than those of 
sleep. 

Satirical Poems—Harmless impertinence in verse. 

Marriage—The gate through which the happy lover 





leaves his enchanted regions and returns to earth. 





Death—Au ill-bred fellow, who visits people at all 
Seuscns, and insists upon their immediialy returning 
his cull. 

Author—A dealer in words, who gets paid in his 
own coin, 

Friend—A person who will not assist you because 
he knows your love will excuse him. 

Wedded Biiss—A term used ty Milton. 

Barguin—A ludicrous transaction, in which each 
party tuinks be has cheated the other. 

Doctor—A man who kills you to-day to save you 
from dying to-morrow. 

_ Lwratiec asylum—A hospital, where detected luna- 
tices are sent by those who Lave had the adrcitness 
to conceal their own infirmity. 

Jail—T he penalty of misfortune, and often the re- 
ward of virtue. 

Tragedian—A fellow with a tin pot on his head, 
who stalks about the stage, and gets into a violent 
passion tor so much a night. 

Critic—A large dog, that goes unchained, and barks 
at every thing he does not comprehend. 

Jury—Twelve prisoners in a box, to try one or 
more at the bar. 

Young Attorney—A useless member of society, who 
often goes where he has no business to be, because he 
has no business where he ought to be. 

State’s Evidence—A wretch who is pardoned for 
being baser than his comrades. 

Public Abise—The mud with which every traveller 
is spattered on his road to distinction. 

Money—A fish peculiarly difficult to catch. 

The Grave—An ugly hole in the ground, which 
lovers and poets wish they were in, but take uncom- 
mon pains to keep out of. 

Modesty—A beautilul flower, that flourishes only in 
secret places. 

Sensibility—A quality by which its possessor, in at- 
tempting to promote the happiness of other people, 
loses his own. 

A Young Man of Talent—An impertinent scoundrel 
who thrusts himeelf forward ; a writer of execrable 
poetry; a person without modesty ; a noisy fellow; 
a speech maker. 

Lawyer—A learned gentleman, who rescues your 
estates from your encmy, and heeps it himself. 

My Dear—An expression used by man and wife at 
the comn.encement of a quarrel. 

Watchman—A man employed by the parish to sleep 
in the open air. 

Honesty—An excellent joke. 

Dentisi—A person who finds work for his ows 
teeth by taking out those of other people. 

Fear—The shadow of hope. 

Rural Felicity—Potatoes and turnips. 

Prospectus and Index—Appendages to a literary 
work ; the former shewing what it ought to be, the 
latter what it is. 

Gentility—Eating your meat with a silver fork, 
though you have not paid the butcher. 

Take a Friend’s advice—An expression used by & 
man when he is going to be impertinent. 

Unbiassed Opinion—An opinion, the selfishness of 
which is concealed from the world. 

The most Intelligent Child that was ever seen—Every 
man’s own child. 

Thin Shoe—An article worn in winter by high spirit- 
ed young ladies, who could rather die than conceal 
the beauty of their feet. 

Witness Box—In court of justice, a kind of pillory, 
where a person is obliged to receive every species 0 
verbal insult without being able to resent it. 





MOUNT KATAADN. 


Mont Kataadn is about eighty miles nearly north 
from Bangor, and is the most respectable mountaim 
for height and magnitude in Maine, reaching upwa 
to about 6,000 feet, and having a circumference of ten 
or twelve miles. The sides covered with rocks of 
light ¢olored granite, split and thrown into al] manner 
of form and ruggedness. As we get up the mountala 
the trees become shorter and shorter, until they are 
only two feet high,with long horizontal limbs, and with 
trunks six inches in diameter. Within a mile of ils 
summit there is neither plant or shrub—nothing but 
barren rocksand pebbles. The summit is an inclin 
planefhalfa mile long, and containing 800 acres © 
solid rock. From this summit the prospect is of ® 
grandeur and vastness that one knows not how todes 
cribe. To the north, the eye streches away over the 
country till it rests on the highlands west of the bay 
of Chaleur in the gulf of St Lawrence, 150 miles 
least. To the south, away 120 miles to How 


Desert,which seem a grand dome rising from 
ocean. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1842. 





STATE PRISONS—AGAIN. 





In our last we presented some facts relative to 
the manufactures in our prisons, and we now pur- 
pose to advert to the subject in a more extended 
manner. We hear much of the law of 1835, for! 
the relief of mechanics, and also of the provisions | 
of that law as quite sufficient to do away with any 
injurious competition. With regard to this we 
again repeat what we have said before, that act 
would have afforded but imperfect relief if carried 
out faithfully, and to the utmost extent both of the 
spirit and letter of the law; but we will go farther 
and say, with equal truth, that even this imperfect 
relief was not contemplated, and that the whole 
design of the act, from the commencement, was 
merely to silence the mechanics by a show of com- 
pliance with their demands, and to hush their 
complaints by the passage of an act which it was 
thought, to use an expressive Yankeeism, ‘‘would 
pull the wool over their eyes,’’ and shift from the | 
shoulders of the legislature the responsibility of | 
any serious interference in the matter. The trick 
was immediately discovered by some of the more 
clear sighted of the mechanics, though it had its 
effect for a while in blinding very many of those 
injured by the system adopted in the prisons. Sub- 
sequent events showed that the provisions of the 
act were not regarded inthe least. New contracts, 
which were prohibited by the act, were openly 
made—the agents of the law were allowed to be- 
come its masters, and the fact conclusively shown 
that the law was passed only to operate as a ca- 
thartic to assuage the distempered disorders of me- 
chanics, who had seen fit to grumble at oppres- 
sion. The provisions of the law of 1835 we have 
stated in another place, and it will not be neces- 
sary to repeat them here. Suffice it to say that 
they were openly violated ; new contracts made, 
and old ones continued, in direct opposition to the 
law, proving that it was made, like diplomatic 
promises, to be broken. 

Perhaps it was as well that the act was allowed 
fo expose the designs of its framers; for now the 
demands of the mechanics have assumed a more 
definite form. The system must now undergo an 
entire change, and the “beautiful fabric,” the 
* glorious monument of civilization,” undergo a 
thorough reform. 

The number of convicts annually vent to the pri- 
fons of the state are increasing with more than a 
Proportionate ratio to the population. Petty of- 
fences are punished by three and four years im- 
Prisonment in our prisons. The poor and indigent 
man who steals a loaf of bread to satisfy the crav- 
ings of hunger, and at another time, compelled by 
necessity, takes a few worthless rags from the 
yard of a rich man, is torn from his beggared wife 
and children, and sent to our prisons to satisfy the 
demands of justice ; while the respectable man robs 
the public, defrauds the mechanic and laborer of 





.|in scores who have been reduced to beggary by 


what, to him, may be his all, and is still a star in 
society, his villianses only adding to his qualifica- 
tions as a gentleman. Men are sent to our prisons 


the ‘‘ defalcations”—robberie.? oh, no! merely 
“‘breaches of trust” —of men who occupy distin- 
guished situations in society, because stern neces- 
sity, the cry of the child for bread, the shivering 
plaint of the wife of his bosom, have compelled | 
him, by an appeal to the heaven given feelings of | 





his heart, to break over the strict bounds of soci- | advert before we close this article. 


ely and trespass upon those laws which men have , 
seen fit to adopt for their security and protection. 
We do not complain that these laws are wrong, far 


ploying convicts, undersell the honest mechanic, 
and still make enormous piofits? Ant are we to 
place such confidence in lis integrity as to suppose 
he will not do it? Certainly not. 

If we cannot change the system, cannot the 
number of convicts sent there be diminished, and 
the evil therefore proportionally lessened ? It can. 
But, says the querist, how? We answer, as we 
have stated above. 

There is one circumstance to which we must 
It was urged 
when the plan of a state prison on Mount Pleasant 
was first broached, that the prisoners would be 
employed in quarrying marble. It was represent- 


from it; but, if insatiable justice must have i's vic | ed, and with truth, that inexhaustible quantities of 


tims, let the most guilty be the sufferers, and not 
for the paltry sum of a few pence, or a few shil- 
lings, or even a few «ollars, send a poor and igno 
rant man to our state prisons, to be employed in 
fulfilling contracts for monopolizing capitalists, to 
ruin the free labor of the mechanic, and, by reduc- 
ing him to poverty, compel him to resort to a 
course of life which must lead to a sojourn in the 
same prison. Let crime be punished, but let that 
punishment be proportioned to the offence, and 
let the petty criminal pay the penalty of his dire- 
lections from the path of honesty, in our county 
jails, instead of sending them to our state prisons, 
to swell the army of wretched and degraded pri- 
soners, and assist in ruining or paralyzing the en- 
ergies and efforts of an industrious class. The 
poor man who steals the sum of $20 is sent forth. 
with, upon conviction, to the state prison, and, 
without friends, or any who take the least interest 
in his fate, he stays his full term—while the homi- 
cide, and criminals of a higher grade, are convict- 
ed of more heinous crimes, seldom stay more than 
a year or two, for they have friends, and friends 
too that have influence; or, perchance, they have 
money, and money, if it cannot unlock prison 
gates, can certainly do much to ameliorate punish- 
ment. 

We have been led into this train of thought from 
the fact that most of the criminals in our prisons 
are there for very small offences, in comparison 
with many who are equally guilty, and not only go 
unpunished but maintain their rank in society. 
Should the term of imprisonment be shortened, and 
the lesser offences be punished by solitary impri- 
sonment in our county jails, and the necessity of 
so particularly regulating the state system would 
be much diminished. Heinous offences might be 
punished in our state prisons by solitary confine- 
ment, and no manufactures pursued, except such 
as would merely be necessary for the uses of the 
prisons, or the prisoners. 

As the prison system exists at present, there is 
an army of convicts employed in mechanic trades, 
who, with the small wages recieved from con- 
tractors, for their labor, not only pay all the ex- 
penses of the prisons, but also are a source of in- 
come to the state. Instance—the earnings of the 
prisoners of the Auburn prison (averaging less 
than 25 cents per day for their labor) amount to 
$64,836.45, while its expenditures for the same 
time amount to only $47,309, leaving a clear ex- 
cess of earnings amounting to $17,076.76, to the 
state, beside a gain of five times that amount to 
contractors, clear saving (by employing the con- 
victs) which the honest manufacturer pays to his 
journeymen. As we asked in our last, cannot the 
contractor who saves this enormous sum, by em- 





that material were to be found there. But what has 
been the result. Repeated applications have been 
made for marble for building purpo es, during the 
last year, but they could not be met, because the 
prisoners were engaged at mechanical trades in 
the prisons! Thus the very object of making that 
selection fora site, and building a prison there, 
has been entirely lo-t sight of. And why has this 
been done? We wait an answer. 

Another week, and we shall present an expose 
of the cry about the reformation of convicts, by 
thus employing them im mechanical trades, etc., 
and show the fallacy of thr, system in effecting that 
end, by a reference to facts—arguments the most 
powerful. 





POLAND. 





Major Tochman, to whom we referred in our 
last, has, since that article was penned, delivered 
two leciure; on the same subject, to audiences com- 
posed of the most influential as well as the hum- 
blest classes of society. We can only reiterate 
the friendly remarks in our last number, and add, 
that whatever may be our influence in a public or 
private capacity, it shall be exercised in hastening 
the time when the once free and enlightened Poland 
shall take her place among the nations of the 
earth, and despotism learn that the spirit which 
glows in the hearts of freemen cannot be extin- 
guished, but will bur the brighter and clearer 
when it bursts the cloud of oppression. We cheer- 
fully give place to the following from Major T. in 
reference to a remark made in our last. 


As to your remark, ‘ though we believe he is mis- 
taken that the efforts of any single press of any clique 
of individuals will detract aught from that holy res- 
pect and sympathy with which dismembered Poland 
and her patriotic sons are regarded’”’—allow me, sir, 
to explain here this subject. I do not maintain that 
any scandals forged against Poland and circulated in 
this country, can detract from the sympathy of the 
American people for her cause. I only say, that 
the scandals referred to are carried to Europe, re- 
published there, and represented as the expression 
of the public sentiments and opinions of the Ameri- 
can people. This is done in order to disunite the 
friends of liberty and Poland, by thus pointing out 
to them that the American people are more friendly 
to the despotic rulers of Europe, kings, ete. than to 
a people claiming their liberties and rights ; which, 
of course, weakens the efforts of the liberal 
of Europe, and contributes to strengthen the power 
of the despots.” 


The last lecture of the Major, we are sorry to 
say, was thinly attended; and we regret it the 
more, inasmuch as the two previous lectures were 
free. But such appears to be the unpatriotic spirit 
of too many of our citizens. We will not 
them; the fact should bring the blush to every 
cheek. Is this the sympathy of our freemen? 
Out upon it! Perhaps we do injustice to our peo- 
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ple—we hope we do; but such a course does not 
become a country which owes so much to the 
exiles of Poland—to the bravery of a PuLAskI 
and his countrymen. 

May our best wishes go with this ‘‘ son of li- 
berty ;’’ and whatever fortune may betide him or 
his beloved country, may Heaven protect and cheer 
him on his pathway, and bring him again in his 
own native land, a freeman amid the millions of 
enfranchised Poland! 





ROCHESTER AQUEDUCT. 





This splendid work, commenced in 1836, we 
understand from the Rochester Democrat, will be 
finished in the spring. Including wing walls, it is 
800 feet long, and from rear to rear of abutments, 
444 feet. It is 224 feet high from the bottom of 
the piers to the coping, and rests on a rock foun- 
dation in the bed of Genesee river. It has six 
piers and two abutments, each 75} feet long, 10 
feet wide, and 5 feet high to the spring of the 
arches. It has seven circular arches, each 52 feet 
span, 10 feet rise, 68} feet long, 24 feet thick at 
the crown, and 3 feet thick at the spring. 

The spandrel walls, reaching from crown to 
crown of the arches, and filling up the inside space 
between them, are each 62 feet long and 8 feet 
3 inches high. 

The parapet and wing walls are each 12 feet 
thick at the bottom and 9 feet high, including a 
water table 14 inches thick at the base, and a cop- 
ing 15 inches thick on top, and are surmounted by 
a wrought iron railing weighing about 45 tons. The 
water table projects 9 inches on the outside of the 
parapets, and 5 inches within the trank. The cop- 
ing rests on an ogee moulding, and projects 15 in- 
ches from the outside face of the parapets. 

The whole of the work is laid up with a batter 
of 1 inch to 1 foot rise on the outside face; and 2 
inches to 1 foot rise on the inner face of the para- 
pet. 

The trunk is 45 feet wide in the clear at top wa- 
ter line, and from out to out across the top of the 
coping is 69 fect. The whole of the piers and 
abutments, arches and coping of parapet walls, 
and all the face stone of the spandrels, parapet 
walls and water table are gray limestone from the 
Onondaga quarries, and all are cut to joints not 
exceeding j of an inch in thickness; the interior 
of the parapet and spandrel walls are of the lime- 
stone from the bed of the Genesee river, and the 
whole is laid in hydraulic cement of the first qua- 
lity. In the whole aqueduct, including founda- 
tion walls, culverts, &c. there are about 25,925 
cubic yards ofmasonry. The whole wil! cost about 
$430,000. 





AUBURN. 





Among the numerous villages of this state which 


have sprung up with magic growth, in an almost 


incredible short space of time, the thriving village 
of Auburn is a shining example. It was first set- 
tled in 1793, by John Hardenbergh, whence it was 
for a few years called Hardenbergh’s Coraers. In 
1800 a post office'was established, and five years 
later it became the county town, under its present 
name, although it was a rude place, its edifices 
being still “mited to a few log houses. In 1811 
the population had increased to about 300, and in 


lage. The next year a bank with a capital of 
$200,000 was chartered, and the building of the 
ptison commenced. In 1817 it contained upwards 
of 1500 inhabitants, 148 dwellings, 20 stores, and 
40 mechanic shops. In 1819 the theological semi- 
nary was commenced, now an elegant structure, 
200 feet front, and four stories high. These, with 
its churches and other public buildings, and ele- 
gant dwellings, render it one of the finest villages 
in the state. Its population by the last census was 
5,626 





CONVERSION. 

The Utica Democrat, our whilom friend, we 
perceive, has opened his eyes to the truth, and 
taken ground with the mechanics in favor of state 
prison reform. We have always believed that the 
Democrat meant well enough, and that he blun- 
dered into error—rather perversely, perhaps—in- 
stead of being influenced by any paltry and un- 
worthy motives. We rejoice that he is now with | 
us, and in the name of the great mass of mecha-| 
nics of the state, we give him right hearty wel-| 
come. His recantation article is not as frank as | 
we could wish; however, we will not grumble at | 
that. The effort to stigmatize one of the great| 
political parties we despise, for this subject has 
been up every session for the last ten years, and in 
that time parties have alternated, and still neither 
have seen fit to do us justice. We do not claim it 
from our legislature as partisans, but as legislators 
sent there to dispense justice and frame wholesome 
laws. Therefore, we repeat, we despise any effort, 
by any paper, to mix up the subject with the poli- 
tics of the day; and, if this course is pursued, we 
may well cry, ‘‘ save us from our friends!” 








STAVING OFF. 





We see an attempt has been made in assembly 


NEW FASHIONED ECONOMY. 








Congress has been engaged for nearly a week 
in discussing the propriety of dispensing with the 
services of one or two of the inferior clerks, and 
thereby saving a thousand or two dollars a year, at 
the expense, perhaps, of helpless families. Do 
our legislators forget that their pay and other ex- 
penses amount to $3,000 per diem, and that, 
should a week be spent in the way of which we 
speak, the cost to the country would be $21,000, 
or thereabout. We like retrenchment and reform 
amazingly, but confess that economy of this sort is 
little to our taste. 





MEDICAL. 





The physician and surgeon to the Sunday Morn- 
ing Star gives the following erroneous prescription 
for the cure of toothache: ‘‘ Boil your head till the 
bones drop out.”’ It is evident that the doctor is 
neither a regular practitioner, a homeeopathist, nor 
a Thomsonian. Now, being in the regular prac- 
tice, and thoroughly acquainted with all allopathic 
remedies, we beg leave, in the kindest manner, to 
set him right. The sovreignest remedy for tooth- 
ache, is to take your mouth full of cold water, and 
sit upon a coal stove till it boils. For head ache 
boil your head in lye and shake the bones out. 
These prescriptions have never been known to fail 
in the most desperate cases. 


THE RESPONDENT. 





The ultra notions of Mr. Delavan in relation to 
temperance, have called out the principal men of 
the learned professions in defence of the use of the 
customary article of wine at the communion; and 
a war is fairly commenced, in which vast columns 
of Greek and Hebrew will be brought up to the 





then see the result. 





“THEM INTERESTS.” 





The legislatures of New York and Massachu- 
setts, the old Empire and Bay State, met at Spring- 
field on Friday last, to enjoy and discuss a dinner 
together. Codfish were plenty, but no “‘ stuer” 
graced the board. Mirth and hilarity, however, 
supplied the place, and though the Yankees had 
most of ‘‘the wit’? among them, the Dutchmen 
laughed heartily enough to make up for their lack 
‘** of keenness.”? Many of our legislature went on 
to Boston, to visit the place so dear to every true 
American, the “ cradle of liberty,”’ and all re- 
turned pleased and satisfied with their trip. Long 
may ‘them interests’’ be united. 





RIVER NAVIGATION. 





Boats are now on the river, making their trips 
regularly. So the season of navigation has now 
opened for the time being. Already we see the old 
favorites, the Swallow and North America, at their 
berths daily. May they all thrive: and now for 





1815 to 1,000, when it was incorporated as a vil- 


our wish—may they all keep their fare where it 
now is, ‘‘ Passage $1, berths, 4s.” 


scratch, and an immense amount of ink shed in 


to stave off the consideration of the prison bill, the campaign. Being decidedly correct in our own 
but it did not succeed. We are glad to see this,| notions on this subject, we shall witness the con- 
for it shows some little determination among our | 


_ test with great interest until it has ended, and each 


friends in the house to see justice done. The bill | party settled down more firmly convinced of the 
will soon come up for consideration, and we shall | truth of their own errors. We shall then organizea 


cerciety against drinking cold water, until it has 
been first passed through a kettle to take off the 
chill and kill the insects. 





FORGING. 





A blacksmith in Syracuse heads his advertise- 
ment, ‘* Vulcan at Home.’’ Does he take orders 
for thunderbolts? 





AS TWO IS TO FOUR, SO IS THREE TO SIX. 





** As a spot will mar the surface of snow, so a stain is more vi- 
sible upon the characters of those who have always sustained & 
good reputation.”"—Portland Tribune. 


Good. As a cockerel jumps upon a brick to 
crow, so doth man usurp authority ! 





AUGUR FOR BORING SQUARE HOLES. 


A correspondent of the Statesman, printed at 
Marshall, Michigan, makes the following inquiry: 


be Journal of the Franklin Institute for 1826 contains a report 
fae committee of in ation, of which Thos. P. Jones was 
secretary, describing and highly commending the above augul, 
inv by H. Branch, of the state of New York. I wer Os in- 
quire if any of your readera know of any such augur ever | 
been brought into use, and if a0, where can be found; ‘ 
quest that an answer may he given, through some of the 
journals of the day, and oblige riany mechanics. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


The following report of fashions for the month 
are quite apropos, and no doubt many will be not 
a little surprised to find themselves quite the ton— 
and unexpectedly leading the fashion: 


“Coats are very much worn, particularly at the elbows, and are 
trimmed with a shiny substance, which gives them a very glossy 
appearance. A white rim runs down the seams, and the covering 
of the buttons is slightly opened, so as to show the wooden mate- 
rial under it. Hats are now slightly indented at the top, and we 
have seen several in which part of the brim is sloped off, without 
any particular regard to the quantity abstracted. Walking dresses 
are very much dotted just now with brown spots of a mud color, 
thrown on quite irregularly, and the heels of the stockings may 
sometimes be seen trim with the same material.” 





PATENT OFFICE REPORT. 





Tozsacco.—The value of tobacco exported in differ- 
ent forms in 1839 was $10,449,155, and the amount of 
tobacco exported in 1840 was about 144,000,000 of 

unds. The greater part of this goes to England, 

rance, Hc land, and Germany. 

Six Cocoons.—Notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment of many who, since the year 1859, engaged in 
the culture of the morus multicaulis and on the whole, 
there has been a steady increase in the attention devot- 
edto this branch of industry. The quantity of raw silk 
manufactured in this country the past year is esti- 
mated at more than 30,000 pounds. 

Svucar.—Louisiana is the greatest sugar district of 
ourcountry. The crop of 1841 appears to have been 
injured by the early frosts; the amount, therefore, 
was not so great as that of 1839, by nearly one-third. 

The progress of the sugar manufacture and the gain 
upon our imports has been rapid. In 1839 the import 
of sugars was 195,231,273 pounds, at an expense of 
at least 10,000,000 dollars; in 1840, about 120,000,000 
pounds, at an expense of more than 6,000,000 
dollars. A portion of this was undoubtedly exe 
portel, but most of it remained for home con- 
sumption. More than 30,000,000 pounds of sugar, 
also, from the maple and the beet root were produced 
in 1840, in the Northern, Middle, and Western States; 
and, should the production of cornstalk sugar succeed, 
as it now promises to do, this article must contribute 
greatly to lessen the amount of imported sugars. In- 
deed, such has been the manufacture of the sugar 
from the cane for the last five years, that were it to 
advance in the same ratio for the five to come, it would 

unnecessary to import any more sugar for our 
consumption. 

Wine.—North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Ohio, and Indiana, rank highest, in their order, in the 
production of wine. In Maryland, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, and Kentucky, some thousands of gallons 
are likewise produced. ‘T'wo acres in Pennsylvania, 
cultivated by some Germans, have the past autumn 
yielded 1 gallons of the pure juice of the grape, 
and paid a nett profit of more than $1,000. Still, the 
quantity produced is small. The cultivation of both 
the native and foreign grape as a fruit for the table, 
seems to be an object of increasing interest in particn- 
lar sections of our country ; but any very decided ad- 
vances in this product are scarcely to be expected. 

_ Cory ort is produced from corn meal by fermenta- 
tion, with the aid of barley malt. It has been pro- 

uced and used for some time past in certain distille- 
nies, by skimming off the oil as it rises on the meal in 
fermentation in the mash tub. It has, however, late- 

Y become the subject of particular attention, as an 
article of manufacture, and with success. The meal, 
alter it has been used for the production of this oil, 
itis said, will make better and harder pork, when fed 
out to swine, than before. The oil is of a good quali- 
p Os a yellowish color, and burns well. Further 
ification, it is probable, may render it as colorless 
48 the best sperm oil. Whether or not this may be 
:we case, the ease with which it is made offers strong 
inducements to engage in the production of this arti- 
But a more important object in the production 
Indian corn is doubtless the manufacture of suGAR 
fom the stalk. In this point of view, it possesses 
— _very decided advantages over the cane. By 
Plucking off the ears of corn from the stalk as they 
© to form, the saccharine matter, which usually 
= the production of the ear, is retained in the 
in } 80 that the quantity it yields is thus greatly 
linet: One thousand pounds of sugar, it is be- 
eved, can easily be produced from an acre of corn. 
1. AND STEARINE FROM LARD AND THE CAsToR 
EAN, &c.—These two are articles which will here- 
F Attract much attention in many parts of our 





‘ountry. The use of Lanp instead of oil, for lamps of 





a particular construction, has been heretofore at- 
tempted with good success, as an article of economy. 
It has even been adopted in the light-house in Cana- 
da, on the lakes, and is said to burn longer, and free 
from smoke, while the cost of the article is stated to 
be but about one-third the cost of sperm oil. But it 
has now been discovered that oi! equal to sperm can 
be easily extracted from lard, at great advantage, and 
that it is superior to lard for burning, without the 
necessity of a copper-tubed lamp. Eight pounds of 
lard equal in weight one gallon of spermoil. The 
whole of this is converted into oil and stearine, an 
article of which candles that are a good substitute for 
spermaceti can be made. Allowing, then, for the 
value of the stearine above the oil, and it may be 
safely calculated, that when lard is six cents per 
pound, as it is four or five cents at the West, a gallon 
of oil can be afforded there for fifty cents ; since the 
candles from the stearine will sell for from twenty- 
five to thirty cents per pound. 

Stearine for this purpose has also recently been ob- 
tained from castor oil, the product of the palma chris- 
ti, or castor bean, a plant scccessfully cultivated in 
portions of our country. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The paper mill belonging to Mack, Andrus & Wood- 
ruff at Ithaca was destroyed by fire on Wednesday of 
last week, together with a large stock of paper &c. 
Loss $18,000, nearly half insured. A number of per- 
sons, male and female, are thrown out of employment. 

The steam mill of Messrs. Bayliss & Co at Wheel- 
ing Va., was greatly damaged recently by the explo- 
sion of the boiler, the head of which was blown some 
distance into the river, carrying with ita great por- 
tion of the engine house. 

A new bell for the centre church at Hartford, cast 
at the foundry of Mr. N. P. Ames, in Cabotville, 
weighs 4500 pounds, and is said to be the largest bell 
in New England, if not in the country. 

McDonald Clark, known as the “ Mad Poet,” died 
at the New-York lunatic asylum on the 5th. inst. 


The Hope mills, in Elizabeth street, New York, 
used for burning and grinding coffee, spices, &c. were 
burnt on the 6th inst. 

A large establishment for the manufacture of ma- 
chine cards has just gone into operation in Troy, near 
the rail road bridge. Twenty-three machines are in 
operation, propelled by steam. 


The packet ship Oneida, sailed from New York on 
Saturday last for Havre. She took out $25,529 in 
specie. 

The most truly anxious meetings are those between 
young ladies and their sweet-hearts, when the former 
expect every moment that the latter will—pop the 
question. 

The paper Mill of I. Todd & Co., in Hartwick, 
Otsego co., was consumed by fire on Saturday morn- 
ing last, together with all its contents. 

At Petersburgh, Va., the military hold their drill 
meetings in the baptist church. 

A petition to the Queen, in favor of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, has received the signature of 50,000 
of the women of Manchester. 

The debt of the state of New York, as brought 
down to the 7th Feb. 1842, is as follows : 


Stock canal debt......... seeee $16,443,199 22 





The splendid steamboat W. W, Fry has at length 
met with an accident, which serves as a test as to the 
capacity of iron-bottomed boats in resisting snags. 
The Fry ran upon one in Alabama river a few days 
since. the full particulars of which accident we obtain 
from “aptain Burgess. One of the compartmeats of 
the steamer was stove in, but she was enabled to pro- 
ceed, after only a trifling delay, to Mobile, where she 
arrived in perfect safety. Four feet of water found 
its way into the hold, but was pumped out before ma- 
terial damage occurred. 


A large portion of the levee opposite the city of 
New Orleans lately gave way, carrying with it the 
hotel, known as the Willow Grove, together with the 
beautiful garden attached to it, and several buildings 
and out houses. Scarcely a solitary vestage of the 
garden was left, in the cultivation of which the pro- 
prietors had evinced so much taste, and which formed 
one of the principal attractions of the surrounding 
neighborhood. The noise with which the embank- 
ment and buildings gave way resembled the discharge 
of a park of artillery, and could be heard distinctly 
all over the city. 


A shad was lately caught on Long Island weighing 
6 pounds. 


The late Mr. Busse’s bequest to Harvard universi- 
ty, is $350,000 ; the whole of which, however, will not 
take effect immediately. One half of the income of 
this bequest is to be devoted to the support of a Semi- 
nary. The legacy is by far the largest ever left to any 
literary institution in this country, with the exception 
of Mr. Girard’s, and will add greatly to the advanta- 
ges of education at Harvard university. 


The commerce between Massachusetis Bay and the 
river Missippi employs more shipping and more capi- 
tal than the whole commerce of Sweden or Denmark, 
or perhaps both of them together. 


One thousand clerks are said to be out of employ- 
ment at N. Orleans. 


MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY. 


D. WAGNER, Miniatare Painter, has taken a room in Douw's 
New Building, corner of State and South Market streets, where 
he respectfally invites the citizens to call and see his specimens. 
This room is No. 22, 3d floor, entrance from either State or Mar- 
ket sts. 








oy IMPORTANT WORK! 
Now in the course of Publication, 
A DICTIONARY OF AER BAP ACTeaRS AND 


Containing a clear ition of their cr a and )ractice: By 
‘Anease Ure, M. D.. F.R.8., M. G.S., M. A.8., London, 
Mem. Acad. N. 8., Philadel., 8. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov., 


Mulii., &c. &c. &c. (7 Mlustrated with one thousand two 
hundred and forty-one engravings. J 
This is unquestionably the most popular work of the kind ever 
published, and a book most admirably adapted to the wants of ail 
classes of the community. The following are che important objects 
which the learned author endeavors to accomplish : 
ist. To instruct the Manufacturer, Metaliurgist and Trades- 
man in the principles of their respective pr , as to render 
them, in reality, the masters of their business ; and to emancipate 
them from a state of bondage to such as are too commonly go- . 
verned by blind prejudice and a vicious routine. 
2dly. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, —— 
and Officers of the Revenue, characteristics descriptions of the 
commodities which pass through their hands. 
3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments of Che- 
mistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent practical school to 
students of these kindred sciences. 
4thly. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of 
their funds in some productive branch of industry, to select, judi- 
ciously, among plausibie c 
Sthly. To enable of the Law to become well ac- 
quainted with the nature of those patent schemes which are so apt 
” Ginty "To prosees to Lagislasere ouch 0 clear exposition of the 
hiy. To to such a clear ¢ 
"menwhctores, 00 5 from 





Temporary Isans.........secece coon 1,618,267 OD | Sagte maetctares, co may Cacsnle Sem San eae 
Due contractors........... seeesesees 1,000,000 00 = nappa a : 


19,056,466 22 
For the general fund, or current ex- 
penses of the state. ... «+. «+ $1,933,926 58 
Stock debt for incorporated companies 5,235,700 00 


Aggregate state debt, Feb. 7. ......-+.$26,226,092 80 

There are now living, and in good health, seven 
sisters, daughters of the late Deacon Jeremiah Jewett, 
of Rowley, Mass. whose united ages amount to five 
hundred and forty-nine years—-averaging more then 
seventy-eight years to cach—the eldest being eighty- 
nine and the youngest seventy-one. A brother died, 
five years since, at the age of seventy-seven. 


Stephens, the traveller, mentions in his work on 
Central America, a planter who owns two hundred 
thousand acres of land,—ten thousand head of cattle, 
one thousand mares and meuis,—seven hundred 
horses,—four volcanoes,—seven large rivers,—and 
three hundred boiling springs. From the top of one 
of the volcanoes, the owner can light his pipe, and see 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans at one view ! 


another. 
And lastly, to give the general reader—intent, c on Intel- 
lectual selinake stove df anne of the =~ %)-- Abra 
of Science, in effecting those gra transformations of matter to 
which Great Britain and the United States owe their paramount 
werlth, rank and power among the nations of the earth. 

The latest Statistics of every important of Manufacture 
en ee ode ee 
end 

The work will be fall frum tho OA Landen aGies, which 
sell for 812 a copy. t will on good new brevier 
type, and will make about 1400 v0. pages. Tt will be iseued in 
Coeney.200 oul neatly GORE, (im covers) at 25 cents each, 
payable on very. 

cr To an sending us five dollars, at one time, in ad- 
vance, we Ww h forward the numbers by mail, post paid, os 0000 on 
one 


Bat ee we cng oun one ¥ village througout the Unite 
t ev v 

Seates and Cand, a. subecribers Seb be dT Ad e 

est facility. Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 1%6 ’ 
street, New-York. 

C. Ham™onp is sole agent for the above work in this " 

= La ‘in and Waterford, nuseee: 

can be made at No. 3 Commercial Buildings. < 

Any one leaving bis address at the above place, will have the 





numbers of the work delivered to him regularly om the abo: e 
terms. . 
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MISCELLANY. 





MOUNT IDA. 


BY JOBcrPu h, 


One hundred and fifty-six miles north of New-York, on the 
east bank of the Hudson, and about a quarter of a mile ‘rom 
Troy, to a heighth of nearly four hundred feet rises this beautsful 
and romantic mountain, From its sumunit is to be seen an extent 
of country embracing all that is picturesque and grand in nature, 
while scattered athwart the land-cape, every where, are the 
works of civilization. At the foot of the mountain you have the 
elegant and flourishing town of Troy brought so distinctly befure 
the eye, that every street, house and object are minutely discerna- 
bie; while the junction of .he Mohawk and the Hudson, with the 
flashing falls of the Cohoes and Albany in the distance, constitute, 
as a whole, one of the most perfect and gorgeous landscapes that 
the imagination can conceiv: .” 


BUTLER. 





1 stood upon mount Ida's brow, ' 
The bright sun shining clear ; 
The winds played ’mid each waving bough, 
And on the waters gushing near 
The imsect race were sportiug round, 
In countiess colors dresi ; 
The honey bee, with murmuring sound, 
Sunk on the floweret’s hreast ; 
The spotted wings of the butterfly 
Shone gorgeous to the day, 
Aud it glanc’d as a passing meteor by 
Where the scented blossoms lay. 
Queen of the insect tribe! thy doom 
A lesson may unfold 
To each proud fair in beauty’s bloom, 
Dazzling ia gems and gold. 
The sun was sinking in the west, 
In ali his splendors bright, 
With glorious rays on the river’s breast, 
That wowed his sacred light ; 
And the rippling waves to the shore went on, 
Softly as molten gold, 
While the rifted rocks, and the pine woods shone, 
And the stream like si ver roll’d. 
A flood of sunlight burrt the bar 
Of the sable western cloud, 
Pouring its unstained glory far; 
Like a broad banner proud; 
Then gleam’d thy falls, sweet Ida! ia 
‘The evening’s mellow ray, 
As rushing through thy narrow glen, 
The wrrent bursts away. 
Lo, now it comes from the sable cliff 
To the sounding deeps below! 
So pans the days of human lifo 
To worlds we cannot know ! 
T linger by thy waters oft, 
Stream of the rocky bed, 
When Luua’s rays ure still and soft, 
And Autumn’s leaves are red. 
Mourovful, yet sweet, it is to stand, 
At midnight’s silent bour, 
And trace the Unknown’s mystic hand, 
The workings of his power. 


¢ 





TAKING IN WORK. 


It is no discredit to a female to be obliged to main- 
tain herself by work. On the contrary, it is an honor 
to have it said that she can support herself. Itis her 
glory and the best recommendation to the society of 
all whose good will and friendship are alone worth 

sing. But there are females, who have been 
so educated by their parents that they look upon labor 
as something derogatory to their sex and esteem 
those who are willing to work as far beneath them- 


selves. They do not care to associate with those of 


their own sex whom misfortune or poverty compel to 


take in work, or who labor in shops or factories. But} i 


which is the most honorable, to doze away existence 
in following the foolish fashions of the day—in dres- 
sing in the latest style, and be waited upon by ser- 
vants—caring nothing for the condition of the poor 
and distressed around, if self can only be decorated, 
and the first circle of society be entered—or to rise 
with the dawn—support yourself, and enjoy the bles- 
sings of life by living as the God of nature designed? 

Which, we ask, is the most honorable—the most 
useful life?’ And who are the best calculated to be- 
come real companions and happy and contented wives? 
Who but a fop, a drone, a fool, would choose the for- 
mer for a friend and companion thro’ life—if it were 
not for her wealth? and who lives the happiest, and en- 
joys the most of this life? The answer is plain, and 


dil appearance, to tickle the fancy of the simpleton, 
or unlvose the purse-strings of the miserly wretch. 


——S 


foolish fashions of the day—spending the property of | advance the prosperity and the liberties of the human 


their futhers in gew gaws and silks, to make a splen- | race, have been mechagices. It is the directness of 





Girls, if you Know what belongs to your happiness, 


you will never be ashamed to work—you will never | man race. 


mind—the plain good s 
which has led to those immortal discoveries that have 
enriched and ameliorated the condition of the whole hu. 


e their pursuits inculcate, 


Name but an Arkright, a Fulton, a Wa 


iet the crimson mantle your cheeks, when it is said, a Franklin, Whitney, &c. &c. and where among the elo. 
‘She takes in work.’ or ‘she entered a shop or facto- | sst men, the acadamicians, dolrinaries, do you fing 
ry."—Nou—it wiil be your joy and your honor, and! their equal? True, Newton, Laplace, Gay Lussae, 


your passport to success to a good husband, a cheer | 
full aud contented home, and all the biessings of s| 
virtuous life. 


Davy, &c. have discovered great principles—but noth. 


ng that compares with the comprehensive usefulness 


that has come from the inventions of mechanic minds. 


We have been Jed to these remarks, by hearing Let the sickly races of a pampered nobility turn up 


from the lips of a young woman, as we passed her in | 
the street a few days sincr, ina tone of haughty pride | 


their noses at mechanics as they do at merchants, 
It is to the working men only that the “rod of em. 


anda toss of the head,as she remark d toa companion | pire” has been given; and the revolutions on the globe 
in reference to an acquaintance, ‘1 wantto knowif she | from mechanic inventions of steam and the press and 


takes in work!’ 


We know not the female, but we | which are hourly advancing with a pace that excites 


thought, what a fool the young man must be to choose | astonishment, prove incontestibly that the progress of 


If we were in want of | 


such a one for a companion. 


a wife, and possessed a princely fortune, we should 
search out that poor, industrious girl, and she should 
be made in.ependent. We know she must make an 
excellent companion, an industrious and useful wife, 
and a kind and devoted friend. ‘She takes in work! | 
Noble example! Ina few years, though now dispis- 
ed fur her industry and economy, she will far, far out- 
shine her proud and haughty acquaintance. and be 
introduced to betier society, while she, poor thing! 
may be glad to work in her family or wash in her 
kitchen. Such cases have occurred. 

Females love labor—ilespise sloth. Care not for 
the sneering remark or the scornful look, and your 
reward, though slow, wil! be certain. Years of trial 
and anxiety, with pradence and industry, will work 
out for you blessings and favors incomparabl; great 
and Issting. ‘Take in work’—do any thing but live 
a lazy, fashionable life. We abhor and detest it— 
and so do all whose favor and friendship you would 
ever care to gain. Though others may wonder at 
your course and smile at your disposition, they shall 
be led in the end to regard it as the height of wisdom | 
and sound philosophy. If your parents are wealthy. | 
remember riches often take to themselves wings and | 
fly away; nothing earthly is more unstable. Of your 
industrious and economical habits you will never be 

deprived. These are far more valuable to bring toa 

young man than a princely fortune. Secure these, 

whatever may be your situation in life, and never, 

never be ashamed to have it remarked of you—She 

takes in work!’—Portland Tribune. 





RHODE ISLAND GIRLS. 





The Bristol Phenix gives the following instructive 
necdote touching the true system of American fe- 
male education. 

Some years since, the following dialogue was held 
between a wealthy citizen of- and his daughters. 

Father—Although, my girls, you are not now oblig- | 
ed to earn your living, there is no knowing what may 
happen—and I think it wouid be a good plan for you 
to learn some trade, 

Daughters—W hat trade, father? 

Fatk—The milliners, for instance. 

Daugh.—Are you in earnest? 

Fath —Most certainly, I am. 

Daugh.—If you think it best, we are perfectly wil- 
ling. 

No sooner said than done. They served the usual 
time—learned the trade, and, to this day, are unable 
to see why the daugh ers of a man worth three hun 
dred thousand dollars, may not be industrious and 
useful as well as others. 

One great secret of domestic enjoyment is too much 
overlooked. It lies in bringing our wants down to 
our circumstances, instead of toiling to bring our cir- 
cumstances up to our wants. Wants will always be 
ahead of means, and there will be no end to the race, 
if you set the latter to chasing the former. Put the 
ocho of self-denial on desire, apply the spur of indus- 
try to energy, and if the latter does not overtake the 
former, it will at least keep in sight of it. 





THE ABLEST MEN WERE MECHANICS. 


It is said there never was a doctrine more untrue 
than the now, we trust, almost obsolete one, derived 
from the false distinctions of monarchies, that me- 
chanic professions are menial, and beneath the station 
ofa true gentleman. The truth is, they are the only 
profession that have substance and reaility and prac- 
tical atility. All else seems, on reflection. to be mere 
speculation—ideality—dreamine—“leather and pru- 
nella.”’ The greatest men in the annals of this world 


the mind, of human liberty and civilization, and of 
mechanic labor are indissolubly wedded. 


GOOD COUNSEL. 


No young man can hope to rise in society, or act 
worthly his part in life, without a moral character, 
The basis of such character is virtucus t.xed pring 
ples ; or a deep fixed sense of mora! cbligation, su 
tained and invigorated by the fear and love cf God 
The youth who possesses such a chaiacter can hk 
trusted. Integrity, truth, benevolence, justice, are not 
with him words without meaning ; he hnows and feek 
their sacred import, and aims in the t nor of his life, 
to exemplify the virtues they express. —Such a mu 
has decision of character ; he knows what is right; 
and is firm in doing it—Such a man has independ 
ence of character ; he thinks and acts for himself, and 
is not to be made a tool of to serve the purpose of 
party. Such a man has true worth of character ; anl 
his life is a blessing 10 himself, to his family, andw 
society, and to the world. 

Aim then, my friends, to attain this character, ain 
at virtue and moral excellence. This is the first, the 
in lispensable qualification of a good citizen it imparts 
life and character, to all institutions and interests ia 
society. It is, indeed the dew and rain that nouris- 
eth ; the vine and the fig tree by which we are shaded 
and refreshed. 

Hawes. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following pe 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

G. H. Tingley, 1€9 Broadway, Luther Moore, Rochester. 

New-York. G. W. Redding, Borton. 

W E. Rus-el, schenectady. 
Levi Wiliard, Troy. 

R. Prowdfit, Jr., New burg. 
8. Dickinson, Middletown, Ch 
H. ©. Bouter, Meriden, 

G. H. Mitchell, Urixtol, 

1D. C. Mitchell, New Hava. 
Benj. Newberry, Hartford. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at hix old stand, and beving 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morvet 
in the cities of New-Yorr, Pus veceui,, and A‘ nent, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to suppl 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most rease™ 
ble terme, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included # 
his assortment: Oak aud Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, 
Trunk, Valive and Skirting Lesther; Hog Skins, Philod 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. 
Hidex, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Liver © 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and G 
v Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen's Philadelphia do., Seal 

Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Gr 
White and Yellow Linings, Gout and Sheep Binding * 
White Alum Dressed Linings, i p 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, Englixh Shoe Thread of all # 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock 


wm * &c. . 
. B, Anassortment of Suoe Maxer’s Finpines will be 
on hand. 

ig 





James M. Edgerton, West Troy. 
Williem Burton, Cohoes. 

Jonas B. Gileon, Waterford, 

C. A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. 

P. P. Cleveland, Skeneatcies, 
T. 8. Hawk, Buffalo. 

. He lt, Littl Patis, 

J. B. Look, Utica. 
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Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. Albany, ' 
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—the men that have done most to enlighten it, and 





yet there are multitades around, following after the 
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